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out. All in all, this is a book that can be warmly commended to all 
readers interested in the labor problem and that is full of promise of 
permanent benefit from some of the lessons taught by the war. 

Henry R. Seager. 

Industrial Justice through Banking Reform. By HENRY 
Meulen. London, Richard S. Janes, 1917. — xi, 324 pp. 

Mr. Meulen's object in preparing this book was "to show that a 
paper exchange medium , issued by private bankers , is the natural out- 
come of a movement which has been proceeding from the earliest days 
of the division of labor, and that an essential feature of the movement 
has been the gradual displacement of a commodity exchange medium 
by a circulating paper evidence of mutual trust." The book begins 
with an attack on the socialistic theory of economic organization and 
a statement of the central disadvantage of state socialism, which, the 
author thinks, is "the unresponsive nature of its mechanism." Mr. 
Meulen then proceeds to restate the social problem, which, he says, is 
essentially the excess of labor supply over demand, resulting in a gen- 
eral glut of goods in the hands of producers. The introduction of 
cheaper credit into an industrial system stimulates consuming power 
and then tends to use up the productive power of the community which 
called the credit into existence. Hence any restriction which causes 
the provision of credit to lag behind the desire to exchange goods 
already produced tends to ra'se the price of credit. A supply of credit 
adequate to the needs of producers enables consumption to keep pace 
with production. 

This general view of the social problem, so called, is followed by a 
chapter on the principles of exchange, which covers more or less familiar 
ground but concludes with the general forecast that " the battle of the 
future will be fought around the question whether the introduction of a 
commodity medium is necessary to the exchange of goods." The his- 
tory of exchange is then reviewed, and an outline of the British Bank 
Act of 1844 and its effects is presented. This brings Mr. Meulen to 
an examination of present economic "symptoms" which he believes 
to be in part the result of unsatisfactory credit or, as he expresses it, 
" the fundamental basis of credit restriction." He concludes that 
there is something wrong with the channel through which labor and 
capital meet, namely, banking. 

It is not very easy to find out what Mr. Meulen thinks is wrong with 
banking at the present time except in so far as the difficulty may be 
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described in the general expression " restriction of credit", but event- 
ually it appears that the " injection of fresh credit" into the modern 
industrial system " is an injection of fresh purchasing power", while 
expensive credit results in unwillingness to use it, so that it will not be 
thus " injected " when needed. Unforeseen withdrawal and exporta- 
tion of the country's gold reserves causes trouble and leads to credit 
restriction. Help could be obtained by relieving banks of the neces- 
sity of maintaining fixed cash reserves and by developing a greater 
degree of "confidence". An invariable unit of value, it is urged, 
would likewise be desirable. The credit restrictions which to-day pre- 
vent the due utilization of any fresh productive ability, says Mr. 
Meulen, furnish the key to the problem since banks have been pre- 
vented from bringing into commerce the present worth of a future 
profit. With a flexible credit system any appearance of cheap labor 
would immediately cause a general increase of industry. All this is 
decidedly vague, and it would be anything but easy to state expressly 
how the author would proceed in his elimination of present restrictions 
on credit. 

On the whole , Industrial Justice through Banking Reform is a book 
which contains some information and many interesting and rather acute 
observations. The volume is one of a group which has been produced 
by the present disturbances to credit and which is based on the theory 
that some artificial means can be found to rectify or improve a state of 
things essentially due to misuse or abuse of a banking or money mech- 
anism which, if properly treated, would have yielded satisfactory re- 
sults. The idea of an invariable standard of value, attractive as it is, 
is not one that is free from objection and certainly not one that can 
be applied as a substitute for banking and credit soundness. " In- 
dustrial justice " is, however, altogether too vague and pointless as an 
object of public policy, to afford very much danger from the standpoint 
of immediate results. 

H. Parker Willis. 

Columbia University. 

The Food Problem. By VERNON KELLOGG and ALONZO E. 
Taylor. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1918. — xiii, 
213 pp. 

This book will continue to be useful for years to come notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it was written before the war came to an end. Its 
value consists in the general discussion of the fundamentals of the 
food problem in time of international war and in the account of the 



